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men Edmund S. (for 
Sixtus) Muskie first arrived 
in Washington he dis- 
claimed any presidential am- 
bition, with crisp New Eng- 
land pragmatism. 

“This is not a very prac- 
tical dream," the tail, lanky 
Senator-elect from Maine 
told newsmen, “even If I 
were inclined to dream, 
which I am not" 

Now, after 10 years of shy* 
ing away from power and 
accumulating it anyway. 
Muskie ha3 been chosen by 
the ebullient Hubert Hum- 
phrey to stand a heartbeat 
away, as the Democratic 
Party's candidate for Vice 
President 

Outwardly, It might seem 
a surprising climax for a 
man who has made a vir- 
tual career of mixing pol- 
itics with self-effacement 
That Muskie should have 
entered public life at ail 
must have surprised even 
his own mother who once 
recalled that “he wouldn't 
even play with other chil- 
dren. he was so bashful/* 
Republican Environment 

The unlikely Senator from 
the unlikely State is used 
to defying the laws of poli- 
tical probability. He grew 
up In a Republican environ- 
ment where, even in the 
high-water mark of the New 
Deal, Muskie was, by com- 
mon consent, the only 
Democrat on the Bates Col- 
lege campus. 

Maine is still predomin- 
antly Republican. But Us 
voters have also become ac- 
customed to electing the 
54-year -old Muskie to pub- 
lic office by bigger and big- 
ger majorities. 

First elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1958, after two terms 
as Governor, he made his 
debut in Washington by 
landing in Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson’s doghouse. 

Since then, the articulate, 
moderately liberal Muskie’s 
rise has been that of good 
soldier and patient climber 
of the Senate ladder. “Sham 
and pretense," says an aide, 
“grate on him like sand- 
paper." Some Senate liber- 
als have been known to com- 
plain that he is not out- 
spoken enough on the burn- 
ing issues of the day, but, 
as Muskie’s staff observes, 
“they always come running 
to him when they get them- 
selves in a wringer/* 

So, on a variety of issues 
In more recent years, has 
President Johnson. A team 
player, Muskie is in many 
ways a scriptwriter’s run- 
ning mate for Hubert Hum- 
phrey, a counterweight by 
every measure from tem- 
perament to national origin. 



His biggest drawback is his 
relative national obscurity. 

The second of five chil- 
dren, Edmund Muskie was 
born on March 23, 1914, in 
Rumford, Maine, a mill town 
where his father, a tailor 
named Stephen Marciszew- 
ski, settled after emigrating 
from Poland. To make life 
simpler, the Senator’s fath- 
er changed the family name 
to Muskie. The devout Cath- 
olic parents chose the boy’s 
middle name from a long 
line of famous popes. 

The shy youth began to 
come out of his shell in high 
school where he joined the 
debating team and put his 
six-foot, five-inch frame to 
work as a high-scoring cen- 
ter In basketball. He gradu- 
ated in 1932 in the middle of 
the Depression and worked 
his way through Bates as a 
beilhope at a summer resort 
and as a college waiter and 
dormitory proctor, 

A Phi Beta Kappa, he 
went on to Cornell Law 
School, served In the Navy 
in World War II. then re- 
turned to practice law in 
Waterviile. Maine. 

There, the young attorney 
found clients scarce and de- 
cided to run for the State 
legislature while waiting for 
his practice to build up. In 
1946, he began the first of 
three terms in the Maine 
House where he soon be- 
came minority leader of a 
thin band of Democrats. 

By 1954, after the Eisen- 
hower landslide. Muskie and 
a few other World War II 
vets found themselves in 
charge of the state Party by 
default. Muskie was picked 
to run for Governor “be- 
cause they couldn't get any- 
one else." 

He campaigned on the 
theme, “Maine Needs a 
Two-Party System," and 
won defeating incumbent 
Republican Burton M- Cross 
and the state GOP. which 
had left Maine voters with a 
variety of grievances. 

The voters knew they 
were electing their first 
Democratic Governor in 20 
years, but not a few Yankee 
Protestants were subse- 
quently astonished to find 
they had been casting their 
ballots for a Polish immi- 
grant’s son and a Catholic 
to boot. 

Muskie stressed economic 
development in the sagging 
state, proved himself adept 
at getting along with the 
Republican legislature, and 
doubled his winning margin 
for a second two-year term. 

In 1958. he ran for the 
Senate and became the first 
Democrat to win a seat 
from Maine since the days 
of William Howard Taft’s 
Administration. Muskie took 



60 per cent of the vote In 
ousting GOP Sen. Frederick 
G. Payne who, it turned out, 
had accepted a vicuna coat 
and other favors from the 
ubiquitous Bernard Gold- 
fine. 

His arrival in Washington 
was an inauspicious one. 
Paying a courtesy call on 
Majority Leader Johnson, 
Muskie took LB J*s advice 
too much to heart Counsel- 
ing Muskie on strategy, Mr. 
Johnson told him that he 
personally liked to keep his 
options open on an issue 
“until the roll call gets to 
the J*s/* 

Several weeks later, at a 
caucus with all the fresh- 
men Democrats, Mr. John- 
son asked for their support 
in defeating the biennial lib- 
eral attempt to change the 
Senate rules and make It 
easier o cult off Southern 
Filibusters. The others as- 
sented, but Muskie told his 
leader: “You r ll know how- I 
vote when I vote/* When he 
did. he lined up with the lib- 
erals. 

The Impertinence earned 
Muskie assignment to three 
sluggish committees that 
could hardly be said to be of 
his own choosing: Govern- 
ment Operations. Public 
Works, and Banking and 
Currency. 

Muskie, who had his heart 
set on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, was desolate, 
but he set to work accumu- 
lating seniority and exper- 
tise on such esoteric and 
widely ignored subjects as 
air and water pollution, and 
intergovernmental relations. 
On these he built his reputa- 
tion and on these commit- 
tees he remains, having re- 
peatedly passed up oppor- 
tunities for a “promotion" to 
Foreign Relations. 

The thaw with Mr. John- 
son came early in the LBJ 
Administration as one after 
another of Muskie's pet sub- 
jects became Great Society 
projects. But often, Muskie, 
a firm federalist who has 
not forgotten that Maine is 
basically Republican, would 
insist on stronger regional 
state and local prerogatives 
than the Administration 
would propose. 

Muskie’s finest legislative 
performance came in win- 
ning Senate passagp in 1966 
of the model cities bilL Few 
gave it a chance. When the 
President asked him to be 
its floor manager. Muskie 
said he doubted he could 
even vote for it. 

But the Senator relented 
after modifying it to cover 
smaller cities and won the 
day with eloquent floor de- 
bate that even caused a few 
Republican colleagues to 
change their minds, a rare 
occurrence. 



“He is a Senator's Sena- 
tor/* says Majority Leader 
Mansfield. “One of the few 
men I have seen who could 
literally pull a bill through 
the Senate with his argu- 
ments." lie Is also, a former 
White House aide has 
added, “one of the few liber- 
als who’s a match for the 
Southern legislative crafts- 
men." 

While some liberals fault 
him for not being more out- 
spoken, it is not Muskie's 
style. On Vietnam, he has 
been until recently a con- 
sistent though somewhat 
lukewarm supporter of the 
Administration's policy on 
Vietnam. His staff calls him 
"an owl/* 

A few days ago, Muskie 
said he would have stopped 
all the bombing in North 
Vietnam earlier this sum- 
mer as a test of Ho Chi 
Minh’s sincerity, but what 
reservations he has had on 
the war, he has largely ex- 
pressed privately. While 
he wished that the Demo- 
cratic platform plank on 
Vietnam could have repre- 
sented a compromise with 
the doves, he wound up 
speaking for Humphrey in 
Chicago and supporting the 
Administration version that 
the doves so bitterly op- 
posed. 

Some have also criticized 
Muskie for being too hesi- 
tant about seeking more 
power as a liberal mover 
and shaker In the Senate. 
He passed up an opportu- 
nity In 1965 when the Senate 
needed a new Majority 
Whip and then again last 
year when the No. 3 leader- 
ship job, secretary of the 
Senate Democratic caucus, 
opened up. 

Muskie held back, defer- 
ring to other Senate liberals 
who had more seniority but 
less of a chance and who 
proved it by losing. 

In Maine, Muskie is fond 
of saying, "they don’t even 
think of me as a Democrat/* 
He can deliver a stem-winder 
when he has to. but by and 
large, he avoids partisan 
ship, a politic habit for a 
liberal from Maine. Muskie 
has, however, recently begun 
to assert himself as chair- 
man of the Senate Demo- 
cratic Campaign Committee. 
Few have been as active in 
the job. 

Although Muskie was 
briefly considered by Presi- 
dent Johnson as a running 
mate in 1964, be never took 
the prospect seriously. Only 
in the past few days did he 
begin to think that he might 
really be Humphrey's choice. 
He approached it In charac- 
teristic fashion, felling 
friends that like a girl being 
courted, “you don’t say yes 
until you’re asked." 



